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\trough of water, placed beneath the rustic 
jsieve. Here, after having been repeatedly 
stirred, it is allowed to subside to the bottom, 
and the water is poured off. Fresh water is 
SRS Sar See eee ee j}applied and removed, until it flows from the 
WILLIAM SAL PEK, |pulp tasteless and colourless: the arrow-root 

\RPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, | 1S then taken out, dried in the sun, and is fit for 


PHILADELPHIA. | use. 
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Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 





i ‘ 
Che pulp or powder is received in a large 


foreheads are often high and well formed, 
their eyes bright, full, and of a jet black colour, 
and their check bones are perhaps not higher 
than those of Europeans. The nose is pro- 
minent, rectilinear or aquiline ; the mouth is 
generally well formed, with rather thick lips, 
the teeth are remarkably white, and seldom 
either discoloured or decayed. The general 
form of the face is either round or oval, their 


Bananas, plantains, a species of plum, a na-/| profile, says Ellis, “frequently bearing a most 
| 


————— es tive chesnut, the sugar cane, and several other|striking resemblance to that of the European 


For “ the Fnend 
; the articles of fuud in «: 9 
ELLIS’S POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, 7 a mmon use 


j islands. 
Continued from page 130 





Besides the 


at length, there are many others in use among | stuck of luxuries by various mixtures and com- 
the Polynesians, as articles of food, which, | binations of veyetable substances, 


| fi uite and veget: ibles, m: ry be noticed as among | countenance.” 


in the | brown, and straight. 
Most of these vegetables arc caton in} of the natives is an olive, or bronze. though 


ithe same state they come from the plant which | the inhabitants of some of the islands are lit- 
two important vegetable pro-| produces them, or else dressed in a simple|tle darker than the people of sume parts of 
ducts, whose descriptions we have extracted| manner, but the natives add greatly to the ir} southern Europe. 


Their hair is shining black or 
The prevailing colour 


* Atthe time of their birth, 
{the complexion of Tahitian infants is but little 


in which} if any darker than that of European children, 


although described by our author with his}cocoa nuts and their milk form important | and the skin only assumes the bronze or brown 
jsual minuteness and fidelity, our limits will} ingredients, and which preparations, says Ellis,| hue, as they grow up under repeated or con- 
restrict us from noticing in any other than a|**may be termed the confectionary or made|stant exposure to the sun.” 


very cursory manner. dishes of Tahiti.” 

The arum or taro is one of their most ser-| The generality of the people (the chiefs) 
viceable eatables. The part consumed is the| excepted) use little animal food. Pigs, and| 
large tuberose root, which, when raw, is ex-| dogs somewhat resembling terriers, but who} 
tremely acrid and pungent, but when baked in lived principally on vegetables, were the only | 
the same manner as the bread fruit, is farina-|quadrupeds whose flesh was eaten by the T'a- 
ceous, nutritive and palatable, and resembles|hitians, when visited by Wallis and Cook. 
the Irish potatoe more than any other root in-| fowls were, and still are numerous, and fish} 
digenous in the islands. labound on the coast among the coral reefs 

The yam, so familiar, as an article of food, | that surround the islands, and the natives are 
in many tropical countries, grows also in Ota- l very expert fishermen. ‘* Formerly the natives 
heite, but, as it requires a rich soil and much|had but two methods of dressing their meat, 
labour and attention in the culture and propa-| fowl and fish ; these were, by wrapping it in 
gation, it is not very extensively cultivated.|leaves, and placing it in an oven of heated 
The sweet potatoe is very abundant in the|stones, or broiling it over the fire. Cooking 
Sandwich Islands, but is not so common in the} utensils ure now, however, introduced among 
Georgian and Society groups. From the de-|them, and are generally used, where the na-| 
scription given, | take it to be very similar to] tives have the means of purchasing them.’ 
our own vegetable of the same name. Having given a brief account of the country | 

The pia, or arrow root, from whence we] they inhabit, and of many of its productions, it 


“The mental capacity of the Society island- 
ers,” says Ellis, “has been hitherto much 
more partially developed than their physical 
character. ‘They are remarkably curious and 
inquisitive, and, compared with other Polyne- 
sian nations, may be said to possess consider- 


lable ingenuity, together with mechanical inven- 


! and, above all, the copiousness, 


tion and imitation. ‘Totally unacquainted 
with the use of letters, their minds could not 
be improved by any regular or continued cul- 
ture ; yet the distinguishing features of their 
civil polity, the imposing nature, the numerous 
observances, and diversified ramifications of 
their mythology, the legends of their gods, 
the historjcal songs of their bards, the beautiful, 
figurative and impassioned eloquence, some- 
times displayed in their national assemblies, 
variety, preci- 
sion and purity of their language, with their 
extensive use of numbers, warrant the conclu- 


derive the excellent farinaceous article of that|is now time to speak of the people themselves. | sion, that they possess no contemptible mental 


name, used so extensively in the materia me- | ‘The inhabitants of the Georgian, Soc iety, 
dica, is indigenous and abundantin the islands, | and adjacent isles, comprehended, according to) 
growing spontaneously i in almost any soil. It) the ideas they entertained before the 


ties, within a few years, but is not so well es-| race. 


arrival | firtned, 
has been exported to England in large quanti-|of European vessels, the whole of the human|and the introduction of letters. 
One of the islands (Raiatea) was sup-| have the children and young persons learne d 


1 »pabilities. 

** This conclusion has been abundantly con- 
since the establishmient of schools, 
Not only 


teemed as that from the West Indies, owing to| posed to be the original home of mankind, /to read, write, cipher, and commit their lessons 
the imperfect manner in which it has been| and the Place of resort for disembodied spirits. | to memory, with a facility and quickness, not 


cleaned and packed ; 
shall have been paid to these particulars, | 


| 
but, when more attention | It was also the seat of the chief ecclesi astical | exceeded by individuals of the same age in 
Slis| power in the is stands, and connected, in various | any civilized country ; 


but the education of 


is of the opinion, that it will become a valua-| ways, with the most important matters in the | adults, and even persons advanced in years, 


ble article in the Polynesian commerce. 
Arrow-root, in the state in which we see] people. 

it in our shops, | is thus prepared in the islands:; The inhabitants of the South Sea Islands} 

“The root is grated on a piece of coral, and/are generally above the middle stature, well] 


the pulp pressed through a sieve, made with! formed, graceful and stately in their gait, and| effected here with comparative ease. 
Their] tudes, 
with| years of age, when they commenced with the 


the wiry fibrous matting of the cocoa nut husk.| generally active in their movements. 
‘This is designed to remove the fibres and other|countenances are open and prepossessing, 


| traditionary history and ancient religion of the} which in England, with every advantage, is so 


| difficult an undertaking, that nothing but the 
use of the best means, and the most untiring 
application ever acccomplished it, has been 
Multi- 


who were upwards of thirty or forty 


woody matter, which the root may contain. | bold and sometimes prominent features. Their| alphabet, have, in the course of twelve months, 





learned to read distinctly in the New 


which, some of them have, in a short period, 
committed to memory. ‘They acquired the 
first rules of arithmetic with e qual facility, and 
have readily received the different kinds of 
instruction hitherto furnished, 
teachers could prepare lessons in the native 
language. It is probable that not less than 
ten thousand persons have learned to read the 
sacred Scriptures, and that nearly an equal 
number are either capable of writing, or are 
under instruction. In the several [missionary ] 
stations and branch stations, many thousands 
are still receiving daily instruction in the first 
principles of human knowledge and Divine} 
truth.” 

The South Sea islanders are naturally re- 
markably hospitable, cheerful and good natur- 
ed, and rather inclined to facetiousness and 
loquacity. With regard to their moral char-} 
acter in general, before and since the intro- 
duction of Christianity among them, we shall 
say more at a future time; but, as an evidence 
of the corruption of man, whien in a state of 
nature, even the most aus pic ious out- 
ward circumstances, we will here quote the! 
painful account, given by our author, of the 
character of the islanders, whilst in their pa-| 
gan state. 

‘ Their humour and their jests were, how- 
ever, but rarely what might be termed inno- 
cent sallies of wit, and were, in general, low 
and immoral to a disgusting degree. ‘Their 
common conversation, when engaged in their 
ordinary avocations, was ofien such as the ear 
could not listen to, without pollution.”” ‘Aw- 
fully dark, indeed, was their moral character, 
and, notwithstanding the apparent mildness of 
their disposition, and the cheerful vivacity of} 
their conversation, no portion of the human 
race was ever, perhaps, sunk lower in brutal 
licentiousness and moral degradation than this 
isolated people. The veil of oblivion must be 


under 


spread over this part of their character, of 


which the appalling picture, drawn by the en 
of inspiration in the hand of the Apostle, 


the first chapter of the epistle to the Roma ing, |F rafters in 
revolting and humiliating as it is, affords but|the lower edge to the ridge. 


too faithful a portraiture.’ 


‘Testa-| 
ment, large portions, and even whole books of 


as fast as their | 


| novel 
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and an inch and a half wide, was cut; in this} 
was fixed a strong board eight or nine inches 
broad, bevelled on the upper edge, forming a 
kind of wall plate along the side of the house.” 
The rafters were puton next ; they were about 
four inches in diameter at the largest end, and! 
were formed of the straight branches of the 
purau, an exceedingly useful tree which grows | 
luxuriantly in the islands. ‘These rafters are 
prepared by divesting them of the bark, (which| 
is useful in the manufacture of cordage,) and 
then putting them ina stream of water, for) 
several days, in order to extract the juices| 
which they contain ; they are then dried and| 
are considered fit for use. The tree from| 
which they are taken is of quick growth, and| 


the wood of its branches is light and soft, re- | 
sembling the English willow. 


The rafter is| 
notched near the foot and placed on the wall| 
plate, whilst the top rests on the ridge pole. 
They are ranged on each side of the house, | 
about three feet apart, and cross each other at! 
the ridge, where they are firmly tid together 
with © strong fibres of a ‘tough | 
mountain plant. A pole is then fixed along | 
|above the junction of the opposite rafters, and | « 
the whole tied down to pegs fastened in the) 
ridge pole. “ The large wood used in building 
is of a fine yellow colour, the rafters are beau- | 
|tifully white ; and the house often left| 
some di 4yS In frame, its appe arance is at once 
and agreeable.’ ‘These buildings are| 
thatched with the leaves of the pandanus 
which are prepared with great care. They 
are gathered from the tree and soaked in water 
for three or four days; *‘ the sound leaves are 
then selected, and each leaf, after having been 
stretched singly, on a stiff stick, fixed in the 
ground, is coiled up with the concave side out- 
wards. In this state they remain tll they are 
perfectly flat, when each leaf is doubled about 


Cinet, er «he 


as is 


one third of the way from the stalk, over a} 


strong reed or cane, six feet long, 
folded leaf laced together with the stiff stalks! 
of the cocoa nut leaflets. The thatch, thus 
prepared, is taken to the building, and a num- 
1; ber of lines of cinet are extended above the 
each of the spaces between, from 
The thatchers 


and the! 


{now take a reed of leaves and fasten it to the | 


the dwellings were covered with 
\grass, Which, though comfortable when first 


cords of various colours, or finely fringed 
white or chequered matting. ‘These are bound 
or Wrapped round the rafters. and the extremi. 
ties sometimes hanging down twelve or thirteen 
inches, give to their roof or ceiling a light and 
elegant appearance. Most of the natives are 
able to thatch a house, but covering in the ridge 
ismore difficult, and is only understood by 
those who have been regularly trained for the 
work. A quantity of large cocoa nut or fern 
leaves, is first laid on the upper part of the 
thatch, and afterwards a species of long grass, 
called aretu, is curiously fixed or woven from 
one end to the other, so as to remain attached 
to the thatch, and yet cover the ridge of the 
house.’ 

This completes the roof; to level the ground 
within, and to enclose the sides, yet remain to 
be performed, in order to perfect the house. 
The latter operation is accomplished by planting 
poles of the proper length round the outside 
'of the frame, an inch and a half or two inches 


| apart, leaving the necessary space for doors on 


each side. In order to keep these poles 
their proper place, two or three light stic " 
called tea, were tied horizontally alc ng the 
outside. ‘The house was now finished, and j in 
structure resembled a large bird cage.” 

The missionaries had their edifices skreened 
on the sides with platted cocoa nut leaves, 
lined with native cloth, and divided by partitions 
into several apartments, and this practice now 


;| obtains generally among the natives; but in 


their pagan estate the whole formed one large 
room, in which human beings of all ages and 
sexes, together with pigs, fowls and dogs, 
found a common home. Some of the houses 
of the chiefs used to be built large enough to 
contain two or three thousand people. Many 
were from 100 to 300 feet long. The large 
retinues which attended the chiefs, and the 
multitudes of strollers and idlers who thronged 
their dwellings, probably induced them to 
erect such large buildings. The floors of all 


long dried 


laid down, generally became dirty, offensive, 
and worse than the bare ground. Their doors 
were made of a lattice work of bamboo canes, 
suspended on a reed by rings, by means of 


rhe habitations of many of the Tahitians at| lower ends of the rafiers, at the left extremity} which it slid along the cane backwards and 


the time of the discovery of the island by Wallis, 


. . ” i |. . 
were neat and ingenious structures, but'a large | inch above it, 


** were only | 


number of their houses, says Ellis, 


of the roof, and placing another reed about an 
pierce the leaves with a long 
wooden needle and sow it to the lines fixed on 


forwards as occasion required. 
* Every chief of rank, or person of what in 
Tahiti would be termed respectability, has an 


temporary and wretched huts, as unsightly i in the|the outer side of the rafters, and in the space] enclosure round his dwelling, leaving a space 


midst of the beautiful landscape, as they were 


unwholesome and comfortless to their abject fixed, they pass the cord with which they are|courtis often kept clean, sometimes spread 


inhabitants.” 

A description of the Fare or house occupi-} 
ed by Ellis, on his first arrival in the islands, | 
will give an idea of the style 
tive buildings, as they were all built on nearly 


the same plan, however they might vary in| 
Square posts were inserted about three| 


size. 
feet deep in the ground, 
the pole which was to form the ridge of the 
roof of the intended building. These pieces 
of timber were neatly and accurately morticed | 
together. The side posts were next planted 
about three or four feet apart, they were square 


and nearly nine inches wide. “ In the top of 
each post, a groove 


about six inches dee pling igs, 


| between them ; when six or eight reeds are thus} 


of ten or twenty feet width, withinside. 


This 


‘sown, two or thiee times round each of the|over with dry grass, but generally covered 


ithree rafters over 


which the reed extends ;} 
placing every successive reed about an inch! 


the ridge.” 
‘reeds of the fresh course being inserted into 
the bent part of the leaves of the former course. 


the long palm leaves are seen hanging on the 
outside, and the appe arance within, from the 
shining brown colour of the leaves bent over 


,| the reeds, and the whiteness of the rafters, is ex- 


ceedingly neat and ingenious. The inside of the 
| rafters of the chief's houses, or public build- 
is frequently ornamented with braided 


with black basaltic pebbles, or anaana, beauti- 


fully white fragments of coral. The aumoa 


of the best na-| above the last, they proceed until they reach} is a neat, durable fence, about four feet high ; 
This is repeated, the ends of the) 


the upright pieces are tenoned into a polished 
rail along the top, or surmounted with the 


'straight and pealed branches of the purau or 
in order to support! When the roof is finished, the points only of tamaua.”’ 


These houses show considerable 
invention and skill, especially when we con- 
sider that they were constructed with no bet- 
ter tools than rude stone adzes , or chisels of 
bone. 


The first printing office erected by the mis- 


sionaries in the islands, of which we shall 


have occasion hereafter to speak, was built in 
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the style just described, except that the sides|go had travelled about thirty miles up the| the name of the Wyandot town, and where, | 
were boarded and one or two glass windows Canesadooharie, they encamped, and for some, have before stated, the rest of their compa- 
were introduced, and the floor covered partly itime met with considerable success. 








| nions had previously gone. On their route the 


with plank and partly with smooth stones. 


While at this encampment, they discovered | 


To be continued {in the woods a horse, mare and colt, which| 


| most probably had strayed away from the set- 
tlements, and became perfectly wild. They! 
Col. James Smith's narrative of his captivity, | were in good condition, having lived upon the| 
among the Indians, from the year 1755|grass and herbs which they had worked form | 

until 1759. under the snow. 
No. 5. “ Tontileaugo one night concluded that we 


. tiust run them down. [told him I thought we} 
All things being prepared and the provisions, |could not accomplish it. He said he had run| 


skins, &c. which they had taken during the|down bears, buffaloes and elks: and in the 
winter, packed up in the most convenient man-|great plains, with only a small snow on the! 
ner, they were put upon the horses}"and the|ground, he had run down a deer, and he! 
whole company set out for the falls of Canesa-|thought that in one whole day, he could tite,! 


For “ The Friend 


dooharie. ‘There, it will be recollected, the 
Indians had left some skins, and buried their | 
canoe, the preceding autumn. And it will be 
also recollected that it was at this place where 
our prisoner met with the disaster of losing 


or run down any four footed animal except a 
wolf. I told him that though a deer was the 
swiftest animal to run a short distance, yet it 
would tire sooner than a horse. He said he 
would at all events try the experiment. Ile had 
heard the Wyandots say that | could run well, 


wind became so high, that they were oblig- 
ed to go ashore and encamp for several days. 

During this time, Tontileaugo again resorted 
to his favourite diversion; and on one occa- 
sion, while he was out a hunting, a Wyandot 
came to the camp where our author was en 

gaged, roasting a shoulder of venison. This 
he immediately gave to the Indian, who said 
he was very hungry, and received it gladly. 
* When Tontileaugo came home, I told him 
that a Wyandot had been at camp, and that I 
gave him a shoulder of roasted venison ; he 
said that was very well, and 1 suppose you 
gave him also sugar and bear’s oil to eat with 
his venison. I told him I did not, as the sugar 
and bear's oil were down in the canoe, I did 
not go for it. He replied, ‘you have be- 
haved just like a Dutehman.* Do you not 
know that when a stranger comes to our 


his books and papers, &c. When the party camp, we ought always to give him the best 
reached the falls, they set to work to dig up|and now he would see whether I could or not.| that we have ?”’’ Colonel Smith immediately 
their boat, for the purpose of returning to|[ told him that | had never run all day, and of acknowledged his error, when his good-natured 
town by water; but it was found to be entirely |course was not accustomed to that way of} brother said he would excuse him, in conside- 
too small to convey the company and the great|running. I never had run with the Wyandots| ration of his inexperienced youth; but told 
store of provisions which they had with them,|more than seven or eight miles at a time. He} him that he must learn to behave more like a 
and they were under the necessity of encamp-|said that was nothing, we must either catch| warrior, and to do great things; and always 
ing at this place, until they could build another | these horses or run all day.”’ in future to avoid such littleness of conduct. 
and more commodious canoe. ‘ Whilst we Accordingly, on the following morning, the} Soon afterwards, the weather becoming 
lay here,” says Col. Smith, “a young Wyan-/|two brothers left their camp at a very early| more favourable, they again proceeded on 
dot found my books; on this they collected} hour, and went in pursuit of these horses.) their journey, and, in a short time, arrived safe- 
together, [ was a little way from the camp, and; About sunrise they came up with them, and! ]y at Sunyendeand. Cc. 
saw the collection, but did not know what it| having stripped themselves almost naked, they Second month. 1831. 
meant. ‘They called me by my Indian name, | started on the chase. ‘* About ten o'clock,” | ———— 
which was Scoouwa, repeatedly. [ran to see|says Colonel Smith, “I lost sight of both; * The Dutch he called Skoharehaugo, which took 
what was the matter, they restored me my|‘lontileaugo and the horses, and did not see, its name from a Dutch settlement called Skoharory. 
books, and said they were glad they had been|them again, until about three o’clock in the 
found, for they knew I was grieved at the Jossjafternoon. As the horses ran all day in about 
of them, and that they now rejoiced with me} three or four miles square, at length they pass- 
because they were found. As I could then | ed where I was, and I fell in close after them. It appears that an “ Eulogy on Dr. Godman” 
speak some Indian, especially Congnewaga,| As I had then a long rest, I endeavoured tO| has recently been pronounced in the Colum- 
(for both that and the Wyandot were spoken|keep ahead of Tontileaugo, and after some’ pian College, by his friend, Dr. Thomas Sewall. 
inthe camp,) I told them that I thanked them|time I could hear him after me, calling chakoh, Phe following are extracts from it: 
for the kindness they had always shown me, | chakoanaugh, which signifies, pull away, do) , png . 
and also for finding my books. ‘They asked|your best. We pursued on, and after some The following is an extract of a letter he 
me if the books were damaged ? I told them|time Tontileaugo passed me, and about half addressed toa medical friend, Dr. Judson, of 
notmuch. They then showed how they lay,{an hour before sundown, we despaired of| this city, a surgeon in the Navy of the United 
which was the best manner to turn off water, |catching these horses, and returned to camp,} tates, who was at that time in the last stage 
in a deer skin pouch they lay all winter. ‘The| where we had left our clothes. | of consumption : 
print was not much injured, though the binding| I reminded Tontileaugo of what I had told) _ Germantown, Dec. 25, 1828. 
was. This was the first time I felt my heart|him; he replied he did not know what horses) In relation to dying, my dear friend, you 
wartn towards the Indians. ‘Though they had|could do: they are wonderful strong to run,| talk like a sick man, and just as I used to do, 
been exceeding kind to me, L still before de-|but withal, we have made them very tired.| when very despondent ; death isa debt we all 
tested them, on account of the barbarity I! Tontileaugo then concluded he would do as| owe to nature, and must eventually ensue from 
beheld after Braddock’s defeat. Neither had/ the Indians did with wild horses, when out at|a mere wearing cut of the machine, if not 
I ever before pretended kindness, or expressed | war ; that is, to shoot them through the neck,| from disease. ‘The time when, makes no dif- 
myself in a friendly manner, but [ began now| under the mane, and above the bone, which) ference in the act of dying to the individual, 
to excuse the Indians on account of their want! will cause them to fall, and lie until they can/ for, after all, it terminates in corporeal insensi- 
of information.” |halter them, and then they recover again. | bility, let the preceding anguish be never so 
When the new boat was finished and every! This he attempted to do; but, as the mare|severe. Nature certainly has a strong abhor- 
thing prepared to embark and go down the|was very wild, be could not get sufficiently| rence to this cessation of corporeal action, 
river, Tontileaugo, who appears to have|near to shoot her in the proper place : how-|and all animals have a dread of death, who are 
been a most inveterate hunter, determined] ever, he shot, the ball passed too low and killed| conscious of its approach. A part of our 
to go up the river and take another hunt,|her. As the horse and colt stayed at the| dread of death is purely physical, and is avoid- 
and invited his brother to go with him; this| place, we caught the horse, and took him andj able only by a philosophical conviction of its 
proposition our author agreed to, and hav-) the colt with us to camp.” _ | mecessity ; but the greater part of our dread, 
ing packed up some sugar, bear’s oil and| Having now passed several weeks at their | and the terrors with which the avenues to the 
dried venison, they two set off on an excursion| hunting camp, the two brothers concluded | grave are surrounded, are from another and 
up the river, whilst the rest of the company] they would again go down the river, to the}a more potent source. ‘ ‘Tis conscience that 
went down. When our author and Tontileau-| falls, and thence to Sunyendeand, which was| makes cowards of us all,’ and forces us by 


For ‘“* The Friend.” 
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our terrors to confess that we dread something | of mercy are beneath him, the ministering) life were devoted to fervent prayer, and the 
beyond physical dissolution, and that we are |spirits of the Omnipotent are around him. He) constant study of the scriptures, which filled 
terrified, not at merely ceasing to breathe, but|does not die manfully, but he rests in Jesus ;| bis soul with divine composure, and enabled 
that we have not lived as we ought to have|he blesses his friends, he casts his hope on one) him to rely with undoubting confidence on the 
done, have not effected the good that was jall powerful to sustain and mighty to save, then} infinite merits of his Redeemer, and with his 
within the compass of our abilities, and ne- |sleeps in peace. Heis dead— but liveth—for| last breath to cry, “peace, peace.”’ He 
glected to exercise the talents we possessed,| He who is the resurrection and the life, has|* rested in Jesus.” , 

to the greatest advantage. ‘The only remedy |declared, * Whoso believeth on me, though he A friend, who was the constant companion 
for this fear of death is to be sought by ap-|were dead, yet shall be live.’’ “ And whoso-| of Dr. Godman during his sickness, and wit- 
proaching the Author of all things, in the way|ever liveth and believeth in me, shall never) nessed his last moments, writes thus:— 
prescribed by himself, and not according to die.” " * hn 7 


‘* You ask me to give you an account of his 
our own foolish imagination Humiliation of} ‘This letter. 


which so truly coutrasts the last moments. The same self composure and 
pride, denial of self, subjection of evil tem-| death bed scene of the infidel with that of entire resignation, which were so remarkabk 
pers and dispositions, and an entire submission | \the Christian, so b« autifully portrays the history through his whole sickness, supported him to 
to his will for support and direction, are the | of the charze Which had been effected in Dr. the end, Oh, it was not death—it was a re- 
best pre pare atives for such an ap ae ich. A'} |\Godman’s Own sentiments and affe ctions, and_ lease frvin mortal misery to everlasting happi- 
perusal of the gospels, in a spirit of real en (so cle arly points the benighted wanderer to the, ness. Such calmness when he prayed for us 
quiry, after a direction how to ac t Wi lle corcainly | true source of life and light, was not lost upon all, sucha heavenly composure, even till the 
teach the way. In those gospels «ie 5 saviour | his friend, to whomit was addressed. It de-| breath left him, you would have thought he was 
himself has preached his ew« doctrines, and | scribed his condition and it reached his heart.| going only a short journey. During the day 
he who runs may read. He has prescribed} Py, Judson, though religiously instructed , his suffering had been almost be yond enduring 
the course ; he shows how the approval and| when young, having a pious clergyman for his Frequently did he pray that the Lord would 
mercy of God may be won; he shows how| father, and another for his elder brother,* yet give him patience to endure all to the end 
awfully corrupt is mé in’s nature, and how dead- | he had long since freed himself from what he knowing that it could not be many hours ; and 
ly his pride and stubbornness of heart, which} called the prejudices of education—the truly his prayers were heard. ‘ Lord Jesus, 
causes him to try every subterfuge to avoid the| chackles of priestcraft, and was ranging the| receive my soul,’ were the last words he utter- 
humiliating confession of his own weakness, | fields of infide lity. He had acquired wealth ed, and his countenance appeared as if he had 
ignorance and folly. But the same blessed | anq reputation—was an estimable man in all) 4 foretaste of Heaven, even before his spirit 
hand has stripped death of all the terrors|the domestic relations of life, and a highly left this world.”’ 
which brooded around the grave, and convert- respectable member of our profession ; ; but | aaauas 
ed the gloomy receptacle of our mortal re-|the self-de ‘nying doctrines of the Saviour were | PRESENCE OF MIND. 
mains into the portal of lifeand light. Oh! 
let me die the death of the righteous, let my | 
last end and future state be like his 


too humb ling to his proud spirit, and he could| _ It was in the cold season, that a few of the civil 


not submit to their influence. At the time he | 24 military officers belonging to the station of — 
agreed to make a shooting excursion in the vicinity 


| rec eived Dr. Godman’s letter, however, he| of Agra ; and gave occasion to an animated scene 


This is all | know on the subject. [ am no} was gloomy and despondent ; looking forward) A convenient spot had been selected for the tents, 
theologian, and have as great an aversion to! with fearful forebodings to the period of his| beneath the spreading branches of a huge banyan; 
priestcraft as one can entertain. 1 was once | dissolution, which seemed not far distant. He Peacocks glittered in the sun upon the lower boughs, 
an infidel, as I told you in the West Indies. 1I|had no confidence but that of the sceptic—no| ane - a ee ee oy ee — 
became a Christian from conviction, produced | hope, but that of ceasing to be. Aware of the sian. dees tae oda Geet cae ee ie 


. passing,—fires blazed in every quarter, and sundry 
by the candid enquiry recommende d to you. | fatal nature of the disease under which he had| operations of roasting, boiling and frying were going 


| know of no other way in which death can be |lingered for years, he had long been arming} on in the openair. The vast number of persons— 
stripped of its terrors ; certainly none better| himself to meet the king of terrors that he the leded bustle, _ —— fires about the camp, 
. . yreciudeda ever 1aee 1at rs & } , B n 
can be wished. Philosophy isa fool, and pride| might die like a philosopher—* with manly| Ps." ery idea of danger; and the gentlemet 
: ; 7 a a : “| of the party, collected together in front of the tents, 

a madman. Many persons die with what is) firmness ;’ but as he drew near to the grave, 


P conversed carelessly with each other, or amused 
called manly firmness ; that is, having acted a|the clouds and darkness thickened around him, themselves with looking about them. While thus 


part all their lives according to their prideful | and he began to fear that there might be some-| indolently beguiling the few minutes which had to 
. ah) s]- > “fore YW ‘Ore & . oe aT 
creed, they must die game. ‘They put on as|thing beyond this narrow prison. He had ©!pse before they were summoned todinner, a full 
ve : + ae a . grown tiger, of the largest size, sprang suddenly into 

smooth a face as they can, to impose on the/hitherto refused all religious intercourse, but : : 


; : : s the centre of the group, seized one of the party in 
spectators, and die firmly. But this is all de-| now his infidel faith began to give way, and he | his extended jaws, and bore him away into the wood 


ception ; the true state of their minds at the|enquired with solicitude, “Js there such a| with a rapidity which defied pursuit. The loud out- 
very time, nine times out of ten, is worse than | thing as the new birth, and if so, in what does! ties, raised by those persons whose faculties were not 

- : , ft “ bet ly paralyze a deat L a. I. 
the most horrible imaginings even of hell |it consist ? He was directed to the gospels entirely paralyze d by terror and consternation, onty 
: E © ; 5 served to increase the tiger’s speed. ‘Though scarce!y 
itself. Some who have led lives adapted to!for the answer. He at length consented to , 


; a moment had elapsed, not a trace of the animal re- 
sear their conscience, and petrify all the moral | make the inve stigation recommended by Dr.! mained, so impenetrable was the thicket through 


sensibilities, die with a kind of indifference,}Godman. He took up the New Testament,| which he had retreated; but notwithstanding thr 
similar to that with which a hardened convict! and read it in the spirit of candid « nquiry. A ao ee the case, no means which 

7 . 5 Sale . a ; : : _* a ence could suggest were left untried 
submits to a new infliction of disgraceful pun-| conviction of the truth of its doctrines fastened | 72am Prudence coud suggest were left untrie¢ 
: : Torches were instantly collected, weapons hastily 
ishment. But the man who dies as a man\upon him. He now solicited the advice and 


: |snatched up, and the whole party rushed into the 
1 ° i > » . ? 
ought to die, is the humble minded, believing prayers of a piousclergyman. Yet he could | forest ; some beating the bushes on every side, whil 


Christian ; one who has tasted and enjoyed all | not consent to relinquis sh the sentiments which | others pressed their way through the entangled un- 
the blessings of creation, who has had an en-jhe had so long cherished, without the clearest derwood, in a state of anxiety incapable of description 
lightened view of the wisdom and clory of his The victim selected by the tiger was an officer whose 
He He ps . | presence of mind and dauntless courage, in the midst 
of this most appalling danger, providentially enabled 
this venerable divine, with| him to meet the exigencies of his situation. Ne ither 


iproof, and he disputed every inch of ground 
Creator ; who has felt the vanity of merely | with great acuteness and ability ; but the truth 
worldly pursuits and motives, and been permit-| was exhibited by 


ted to know the mercies of a blessed Redeem-!such force and simplicity, that it ove »reame | the anguish which he endured from the wounds al- 


| ready inflicted, the horrible manner in which he was 
every argument he could produce, and he saw | 
| hurried along through bush and brake, and the pros- 


cle arly the folly of his sceptical opinions. The pect so immediately before him of a dreadful death, 
Physic cal death may cause his senses to! clouds were dissipated, light broke in upon | subdued the firmness of his spirit; and meditating with 
shrink and fail at the trial ; but his mind, sus-|5!s mind, and he was enabled to take hold of] the utmost coolness, upon the readiest means of ef- 
tained by the Rock of Ages, is serene and/|the promises. The remaining days of his| fecting his own deliverance, he proceeded cautiously 
- ~ to make the attempt. 
unwavering. He relies not on his own righte-|—— 


He wore a brace of pistols in his belt, and the tiger 
ousness, for that would be vain; but the arms! * Dr. Judson, the distinguished Missionary, now in India having seized him by the waist, his arms were con- 


er, as he approaches the narrow house ap- 
pointed for all the living. 
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sequently left at liberty. Applying his hand to the 
monster's side, he ascertained the exact position of 
the heart; then drawing out one of the pistols, | he: 
placed the muzzle close to the part and fired. Per- 
haps, some slight tremor in his own fingers, or a jerk 
yeasioned by the rough road and brisk pace of the 
snimal, caused the ball to miss its aim, and a tighter 
gripe and an accelerated trot, alone announced the 
yound he had receive d. A moment of inexpressible 
unxiety ensue sd ; yet undism: uyed by the ill suecess of 
his effort, thou; gh painfully aware that he now pos- 
sessed only a single chance for life, the heroic indi- 
vidual prepare d with more careful deliberation to 
make a fresh attempt. He felt for the pulsations of 
his heart a second time, placed his remaining pistol 
firmly against the vital part, and drew the trigger 
with a steadier hand, and with nicer precision. The 
aws suddenly relaxed their grasp, and the tiger 
jropped dead beneath his burden! The triumph of 


the victor, as he surveyed the lifeless body of the 


animal stretched upon the ground, was some what 
subdued by the loss of blood and the pain of his; 
wounds. ‘He was uncertain too, whether his failing 
strength would enable him to reach the camp, even 
f he could be certain of finding the way to it; oo his 
inxiety upon this point was speedily ended by the 
shouts which met his ear, of his friends sear¢ hing for 
him. He staggered onward in the direction whence 
the sounds proceeded, and issued from the thicket 


overed with blood and exhausted, but free from| 
vounds of a mortal nature. | 





THE POOR MAN’S DEATH BED. 
BY —— BOWLES. 
‘ Tread softly !—bow the head— 
In reverend silence bow! 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 
“ Stranger! how great soe’er, 
With lowly reverence bow! 
There’s one in that poor shed, 
One by that wretched bed, 
Greater than thou. 
‘ Beneath that pauper’s roof, 
Lo! Death doth keep his state. 
Enter—no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 
This palace gate. 
‘That pavement damp and cold, 
No whispering courtiers tread; 
One silent woman stands, 
Chafing with pale, thin hands, 
A dying head. 
* No busy murmurs sound ; 
An infant wail alone : 
A sob suppressed—again 
That short, deep gasp—and then 
The parting groan. 


‘Oh change! Oh wondrous change 
Burst are the prison bars! 
‘This moment there—so low 
in mortal pangs—and now 
Beyond the stars! 
| And why —he sought in time, 
t he Saviour for his friend ; 
l'o Him his love was true, 
From Him his hopes he drew— 
E’en to the end. | 
“ Oh change !—stupendous change ! 
‘There lies the senseless clod ; 
The soul from bondage breaks, 
The new immortal wakes— 
Wakes with his God !” 


me TT Th 


Dirp—tn this city, the 26th of first mo, aged 86, 
Ann Lioyp, late of Darby, and long a valuable elder 


of that meeting. 
At his residence near Darby, the 30th of first mo. 
Grorce Swayne, in the 79th year of his age. 


On the morning of the 6th inst. at her residence | 


near Frankford, Curistien Wootman, wife of Joel 


Woolman, in the 60th year of her age, after a linger-| 





|up with it, atan additional expense of 18 cents. 
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BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 
CIRCULAR. 


The Corresponding Committee give notice 
that the managers are now readv to distri-| The managers having agreed to form a 
bute the first ‘edition of the Society’s Bible | biblical library, it is respectfully requested 
with references ; the Bible without references {that persons who have editions of the Holy 
will probably be finished in about three weeks. Scriptures which they would be willing to pre- 

The prices fixed by the managers are: sent to the institution, would leave them with 
feither of the corresponding committee, or at 
the depository. 


ition, who will deliver them their Bibles, at the 
depository in Carpenter street, four doors below 
Seventh street. 


For the Bible with references, including the 
index and concordance, bound in the best} 


~ } JOHN PAvL, 
sheep, to auxiliaries and members of the Asso- | 


Isaac COoLLIns. 


ciation, (cost) - - - - $2 25 | Tomas Evans. 
To other purchasers, if wholesale, - 2 50} Philadelphia, 2d mo. 10th, 1831 
And at retail, . . - § 00} 
For the Bible without references, con- =—TT 
cordance, or index, bound in the best JOHN SMITH, OF BURLINGTON, N. J. 
sheep, to auxiliaries and members of , , 
the Association. (cost 7 7 1 88 In the concluding chapter of notes or sketch- 


es 


To other purchasers at wholesale, . @ 95)e8, by Samuel Smith, towards lis intended 
And retail. : y . » 50 | History of Pennsylvania, (see Hazard s Regis- 
ry AE ae ia ter, vol. vii, No. 6.) the author, after a brief 
lhe concordance and index may be bound notice of a number of distinguished indivi- 
duals, members of the Society of Friends, 


| For the Testament, bound in sheep, to thus proceeds : 


auxiliaries and members of the Asso- 
ciation, (cost z ‘ “ 200 50 I will finish here, with the death and cha- 
Do. half bound, i 4 374 | racter of John Smith of Burlington, who 


To other purchasers, bound, . 75 |died the 26th of the third month, 1771, in his 
Do. do. halfbound,  - , 56} |forty-ninth year. He was born in Burlington, 


Auxiliar; ‘ the; | educated to the business of a merchant, and 
Auxiliaries, in sending their orders. are re-} ¢ : : 
- a ae F orders, are Fe! followed it for many years in Philadelphia. 


quested to state which Bible they wish to have, | About 1762 he retired to finieh his d: 1ys in the 
‘and also whether the Testaments they may | place of his birth: he was long a useful mem- 
| order, are to be bound or half bound. ber of the commonwealth in Philadelphia, 
| The Bible with references, which is now] served several years in the assembly, and was 
| ready for distribution, contains a table showing | close ly and laborious ly engaged in the busi- 
| the names and order of the books of the Old and | ness of the Society of Friends there, to seve- 
| New Testament, and the number of chapters in| ra} of whom his memory is dear. 

each—about sixty thousand references to paral- After his removal to Burlington, he was 
Hel passages of the sacred text, showing the har- 1; appointe «d by a mandamus from the king, one 
| mony and connexion of the different parts and | 


of his council for New Jersey, and continued 
ij 
the fulfilment of the prophecies, which are ar-});. usefulness to the public, by often giving up 


iged in a central c ach page— 
pe. i 1 3 verso ' ich pag ‘ | |his time to it in that, and some other situations. 
column Is ¢ ividec a yt 3 ) oO - . . 
' »y a double horizontal line As a member of the religious community he 


yper portion be ring 
er UPI f : rtion b songing to the “s ft hi _ |belonged to, he also exerted himself with great 
co > text, , . : 
umn o 1e text, and the lower to the right sincerity to maintain peace and good order, 


oiia o ; 
mane olumn land was frequently made helpful therein. 
The central column also contains the} 
| 
| 


chrenology, and the marginal readings of the 
translators, which are often a great help in 
understanding the meaning of passages, and | 
are of equal authority with the text itself. The | 
} fe f 
| references are denoted by the letters of the} : : . 
a or found it difficult to withstand the force, yet 
|alphabet, and the marginal readings by figures. . : 
ee es coolness of his reasoning; accommodation 
| ‘The principal subjects contained in each|_ oe ; 

eo |seemed to be his talent, and experience proved 
| chapter are noted at the head of it, and there}. 


its use. 
|is a running title at the top of each page. | 


} 


He was favoured with strong conciliating 
labilities, and to bring about peace and agree- 
jment (when they became the subject of en- 
| quiry) se ldom spare d attention or man agement, 
Resolutions, tenacious and formidable, have 


Though somewhat warm in his natural tem- 
|Per, he had the skill of managing it to that 
| degre e that few of his ac quaintanc es have seen 
it ruffled; he kept the best part uppermost, 
jand was always ready to use it for the benefit 
}of others. He was sympathising and gene- 
|rous in his disposition. He abhorred a trick in 


lcommerce or conduct. A little action was 
dance, occupying together 125 pages of closely | apt to alarm his resentment, but not to unlaw- 


| printed small type. The whole makes 115 13 | fully fix it to the hurt of any man; a wicked 
|pages; when the quality of the paper and op mean one found in him no quarter; he 
| binding is considered, it is certainly a very| had, indeed, an uncommon aversion to them—— 
cheap book at the prices stated. whenever I have seen his colour rise, it was 

The second annual subscription (for 1831)|probably from something of that kind. He 


There are also a family record, a table of the | 
| offices and conditions of men, one of the Scrip- 
|ture measures, weights, coins reduced to Sede- 


| ral money, and of time. 


| Besides these, there is a copious index of the 


| principal subjects contained in the Bible, al- 
phabetically arranged, and Brown’s Concor- 


ing indisposition of more than a year, which she| | being now due, the members are requested to|aimed to be strictly just as to man, and to his 


endured with much patience and resignation. 


| pay it to William Salter, agent of the Associa-! Maker honest. 





THE FRIEND. 


His recourse to public worship nearly kept! amine as its ‘tane : 
Se eee aa “tas Oo zs | a y | j amined it as its Importans e required, it became) out some degree of consciousness of the 
pac 8 heaith. nm meeungs lor busi-|the religion of his judyment; and he bore! versal suffrage of his acquaintance 
ness his attendance seldom failed; both, he} his testimony to it in all its branches, with ex-| : a 
thought, were Christian duties. ‘ 


unr 


he Beet ol oa ecg pe : He had enjoyed a considerable degree of 
t, a} emplary perseverance and fidelity. He knew} health till within a few years of his de: kh 

gratitude indispensable to the Author of all|the world encroached ; that one conscientious| when he freanentiv c las “as _— 
good, for his life, his health, his every thing,| scruple violated, weakened the outguard of vir- fray sg Aopen eae 
required ; and the benefits immediately derived | tue, and was exceedingly hazardous, which! 
from it in regard both to his own spiritual ad-| gave him the watchword to be ever cautious 
vancement, and temporal interest, were the| of yielding in the first instance, or, indeed, of 
frequent subjects of his contemplation and doing any thing that might endanger his best life, 
delight. He saw that he seldom went to a} for whe re that governed. there w as alwavssafety. 
meeting, and minded his proper business there, | . . 


but he came away the better man, at least as | friendly in his address and conduct. 
to hopes and prospects ; 


His sickness 
confined him the fall and winter: he told me 
it had given him opportunity to look over his 
past life. About three days before his last 
change, he found, from a sudden symptom, the 
alteration he had been rather desirous of for 
some time, was soon likely to happen. On 
\iny Coming into the room, | found him sitting 
in calmness and resignation : 


He was engaging, undesigning, open, and 


negroes His in- with a most sig- 
and the litter to en-|tegrity and probity in stations were unblem-| nificant sensibility and ease in his countenance 
counter the common concerns of life afterwards.| ished. He was, in several relations, one|he said 4 , > 1: 
Seminars 0 egy ger ’ jhe said to me, “I believe 1 am going now. 

s be vs esti She or i goo > Ss » Si F » “3 99 a . 

4 be * A ." Soaks ; e ) al the best of ne ighbour and of men. , | The divine mercy is great. After this he de- 
order and regu ation of the Society, he ae He had a turn to literature, and sometimes} clined gradually, and went in great quiet. 
them places of great usefulness to 0 fellow | employed himself in it as fur as he found it not} He left three children, a son-in-law. and a 
‘reatures—ofte iself; and that was < erfere pba tie RS: idles a . 
a “ar og fp = = aa ae va : to interfere with his reli s10uS progress. He} grandchild, to whose service this memorial is 
suficien ngernds o excite lis : l een attend-| wrote several things, some of which have been} affectionately dedicated. 
ance, if no apprehensions of duty had done it.| and others may probably hereafter be published. | ’ 

i ‘ ceil Sa on } | F 7 es . ee 

Little competitions and jealousies, where} Opportunity to be useful was often a motive} 

men are much together, he knew would some-| sufficient for him to embrace it, though it 
’ S 
might be attended with inconvenience to him-} 





- 


Communicated for insertion in “ The Friend 


times happen, that they were incidental to the , : 
ppen, Account of Barbara Hoyland, a minister, 


present disordered state of mortality, and even 


apt to intrude on the best occasions ; but while, 
like malice in children, they were so far inno- 
cent, as temporary, he thought, though always 
better prevented, where that could not be, 
they might be dispensed with, and that there 
was generally something good and great in such 
a sacrifice. 

Sull, in a more exte view, he found it 
his place to carry benevoience, mneckness, and, 
condescension into common transactions, even 
to such as others might have deemed his infe- 
riors. He thought that to do business of any 
kind, men must be treated with the regards 
of fellow men equal in origin—that inequali 
ties were local to things in themselves very 
uncertain, those in religion excepted, which 
with propriety were only to be defined by the 
growth of religion in the heart, and known 
only to men by its fruits ; that the bad and| 
the degenerate might ter, and till then, though | 
not brethren in all respects, (in which light) 
stood the most desirable character,) yet, where} 
that could not be reputably supported, to sup-| 
port the other with a Christian good will and 
tenderness, was ofien a great step toward gain-| 
ing the man, and sometimes a brother ; that| 
none were at all times exempted from faults of| 
one kind or other, real or supposed. ‘To ert 
was human; but for a man to bring that into 
comparison, or resentment, to his own disad- 


cle 


self. ; He had a warm side towards the distress-| late of Bradford, Yorkshire, concerning whom 
es of his fellow creatures, and often relieved|a testimony was sent up to the last yearly 
them. His charities, for his abilities, were| meeting in London, and of which the follow- 
very extensive. He felt more for others than} ing is nearly a transcript. 

is commonly seen ; te doa good oflice to any} : 
man was the top of his pleasures. Com-| 


I 


passionate in his nature, or by habit, he even} 


(From the Annual Monitor for 1831. 

Barbara Hoyland was born in London, in 
seemed to be benevolent by inclination, forjthe year 1764. Her parents, William and 
the reward immediately attending it. | Sarah Wheeler, being members of the estab- 
He knew the insufficiency of any efforts of|lished church, brought her up in conformity 
his own in religion, and where his safety was,| to its rites and ceremonies ; but, with an early 
and with great reverence waited for it. He} initiation into the practice of these, they united 
had his eye, his views, beyond the limitations| many of the follies, the dangers and tempta- 
of time, toa city, where virtue, securely regis-|tions incident to a genteel education: and 
tered in the Lamb’s book of life, remains for|thus, whilst instructed by ordinance and pre- 
the virtuous to go to, when the world they|cept, as children and members of the church 
have done with can no further disturb, nor the| of Christ, their rising offspring were, by prac- 
revolutions of ages diminish ; and, above ail) tice and example, introduced into an acquaint: 
things, he desired to have a name planted there,| ance with those things most likely to captivate 
as he once occasionally signified to me in a very|the mind, and to lead it into the very vanities 
serious moment. I mention this as a circum-| they were taught to renounce. Hence, though 
stance I just happened to recollect ; for though|early favoured with the visitations of Divine 
to be strictly religious was undoubtedly the | love, Barbara Jost the precious effects of their 


| leading principle of his life, he did not affect|tender impressions, by the excitement of gay 
2 . . . e ” 
}too much freedom in common discourse ; he| company, and dissipating amusements. 


thought he had seen the subject rendered un-| She was deprived of both her parents before 


lovely, and the profession rather discredited by| she had completed her 19th year, after which 
, ' 7 » ye I > . * +) : i ° . ; . 7 : ’ : 

bold pretensions ; but he was encouragingly| she resided awhile in the family of an intimate 

kind to appearances of real piety, however] acquaintance. Here she was engaged in a 

small. With regard to himself, what he was,|course of speculative reading, by which her 

he chose to be to Him who died for him,|}mind became unhappily entangled in the 


vantage, was imprudently to adopt the act he} and to be cautious of moving in any part of precious snares of scepticism and infidelity 
condemned, or perhaps a worse : that the im-| His service, without feeling Him, in some de-| She considered this the 5 


as most critical 


utation of faults, without the friendship of at) gree ; ’ - actions he i 7 . : ee 
sae Stakes thidenek then; wea ei cece "she ae : sction } he thought the! period of her life, and adverting to it in her 
s L » Was : g a! bes preter of a man’s religion to others ;| memorandums, she says, “ Blessed be the up- 
traveller wrong, and ungenerously refusing the) and yet, when he found himself under proper] holding mercy. that left not in this itehe ‘ 
little assistance he wanted, and had in it some-| qualifications to do it service any way, few] blind semanite. his miserably tee a 


creature. 
Even whilst I lived as without God in the 
He was, in every conjugal relation, affection- world, I had a secret involuntary dependence 
ately tender--a fond father, an indulgent mas-| upon his power, that all my acquired sophistry 
ter. Tle was more; but I must stop. Hej} was not permitted to shake. Had it not been 
was—my brother—my most intimate friend|for this—had I lost the ‘ witness for God’ in 
and companion. I lost what could be lost}my own heart, and been suffered to follow 
: es a in those relations. I loved him sincerely, and| these splendid visions, I have no other idea, 
ness. Such were his sentiments, and such his) gould pot do less. with justice to my own feel-| than that I must have been swallowed up in 
practice. oe ings, than pay this smali tribute of regard to| the gloomy gulf of atheisin, or have trodden 
_ His attachment to the religion of his educa-| his worth and memory ; ia which, however, I| the more plausible path of deistical doubt and 
tion was strong, but not blind. Having ex-| might not perhaps have ventured so fully, with} perplexity.” 


thing cruel. He saw, with conviction and) were more ready, or more instructive. 
clearness, as to his own particular, that no| : 
slights or strictures, in apprehension or reality, 
individually or in community, however spe- 
cious or gilded in themselves, or by inference, 
were sufficient to excuse him for absenting 
himself from opportunities of duty or useful- 
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She continued in the neighbourhood of Lon-|to hill, and from hill to mountain, until dark-, expressed the comfort she felt in reviewing 
don till she had attained the age of twenty-one,| ness had overtaken them, so that they had her religious engagements ; and said she was 
when she visited some of her relations in| been ready to call evil good, and good evil ;|not aware that any clearly manifested duty 
Yorkshire. Reviewing some of her previous) that in infinite mercy, the day might again be | had been wilfully omitted, but added, that in 
trials and bereavements, she remarks, * In this| permitted to dawn, &c. It was all I had| looking forward to the probability of an awful 
way did it please Infinite Wisdom to suffer a!l| desired in silence, and was a seal of confirm-|change, her whole dependence was upon the 
my pleasant prospects to be stained at an)ation to me of spiritual worship, indelibly fixed|mercy of God in Christ Jesus ; and that, al- 
early period, for purposes the most wise and/ upon my mind, and of the efficacy of that liv- | though the passage through the valley of death 
compassionate. ‘I'his shaking of rest and de-| ing ministry, which, flowing from the pure|appeared awlul, it was not gloomy. ‘To an- 
pendence on sublunary things, proved only aj source, can alone speak to edification,” other friend, who kindly attended upon her, she 
prelude to that change of spiritual experience,| Some time after this, at another meeting at|expressed her feelings of gratitude for the 
for which I have cause to commemorate,| Woodhouse, appointed to be held by two|many comforts which surrounded her at that 


gratefully to commemorate His adorable} female Friends, travelling in the work of the|trying season, and for the remarkable man- 
name.’ During the time she spent among 





$$ 


ministry, her mind was so confirmed, that/ner in which way had been made for her in 
her relations, she was brought to serious re-|she continued, from that time, regularly to|former times; but she observed that she felt 
flection on her own peculiar situation, and her| attend our religious meetings, though most- | nothing that could exalt the creature, and re- 
mind appears to have “gradually recovered) ly held in silence ; and keeping under the im-|marked how much the covering of charity and 
from the delirium of strongly excited passions,) pressions with which she bad been favoured, | humility adorned the disciples of Christ ; add- 
and soaring conceptions, and from the shock! she became gradually convinced of the truth}ing, “1 think | feel love to all.’ 
which religious duties and obligations had re- 


ceived from the innovations of folly, false phi- 


Her mind 
\of our principles ; and, while cautious not to| was, indeed, much clothed with love towards 


be drawn beyond what she felt to be her duty,|ler friends, and on one occasion, expressing 
losophy, and vain deceit.”’ But, though favour-| she thought it right also to adopt our practice | her solicitude on their account, she said, ** Oh, 
ed, at seasons, to experience something of the|in regard to dress, address, &c. ‘The humble|if Friends would but get hold of the seamless 
efficacy of true faith “in that Being, on} belief that she had endeavoured to follow the|garment, humility—that is what we want— 
whose power the anchor of hope had fastened,! guidance of the Holy Spirit, and the calming |this robe of the Saviour ;” adding, that if the 
even in the midnight darkness,’ she was|influence of the Divine presence, with which|root were good, the branches would be good 
not “entirely freed from a reliance on her own} she was, at this period, remarkably favoured, | also. 
powers and abilities,” 





After passing through a proving season, 
and was thereby hept| supported hor under many deep conflicts and | she exclaimed, “ O Lord, thou art able to de- 
from a settlement upon the only sure founda-| trials of various kinds. jliver ;** aud afterwards added, “ thanks be to 


tion. Jesus Christ the Rock of Ages. About She was admitted a member of our Society | God for his unspeakable’ gift.”” A short time 
this time she became acquainted with William] in the year 1792, and about a year afterwards | before the final close, she was heard to suppli- 
Hoyland, then a member of our Society, and| first appeared as a minister, in her own meet-|cate that the gates of mercy might be thrown 
was eventually united to him by marriage.|ing, at Woodhouse. In 1797, her husband |open, and quietly departed, without a struggle. 
After this they lived near Handsworth, Wood-\|(who had been previously re-admitted into She died in the 4th month, 1829, and was 
f \ \ 5 

house, in Yorkshire, and she continued to at-) membership) removed to Sheffield; and du- interred in Friends’ buria] ground, at Bradford, 
tend her former place of worship. She was| ring their residence there, she was twice en- Yorkshire. She had been 


a minister about 


then little acquainted with the principles of| 
our Society, seldom conversed with her hus-| 
band on religious subjects, and three years} 
elapsed before she attended one of our meetings. | 
During a temporary abode at Sheffield, she | 
was one day prevented from attending her! 
usual place of worship, and concluded to go 
to meeting with the Friends with whom she 
was staying. Her own description of this) 
remarkable opportunity is nearly as follows : 
* Profound silence soon reigned over a large 
assembly of people; and my thoughts involunta- | 
rily turned on my own situation, and the possi-| 
bility that I might not live through my contfine-| 
ment, and on the lot of a helpless infant, if it 
survived. ‘These considerations were, how- 
ever, soon succeeded by a great degree of| 
calmness and resignation, which pervaded my | 


whole mind, and a lively remembrance of the} 
early part of my life presented itself, when the| 
mind, in some degree untainted, sought accept- 
ance with God. ‘The pure desire of praying 
to him as I ought once more returned, though | 
I had, indeed, been long estranged from it. | 
The tears flowed from my eyes and dropped| 
upon my hands: | could have kneeled down, but | 
there was no occasion—the heart was already | 
prostrated, and in this prostration, the soul wor-| 
shipped its Creator, Atthis juncture, an elderly | 
Friend (Thomas Colley) addressed, in the} 
language of supplication, the Throne of Grace, | 
on behalf of these who, ata very early period of, 


gaged in religious service, in the families of | thirty-three years. 
Friends, within her own monthly meeting; 

and in 1812, she united with some others in For 
paying a similar visit to Friends in Bristol. 


“ The Friend 
Departed this life,on the 20th of 10th month 
Some time previous to the last engagement, |Jast, at his residence in Berks county, Penn- 
she experienced a severe trial in the decease of sylyania, in the 79th vear of his age, THomas 
her beloved husband and two children. Left Ler, an approved elder of Exeter monthly 
now a widow, under peculiarly trying circum-| meeting. ; 
stances, she was induced, soon after her return We think it may in truth be said of this dear 
from Bristol, to remove, with her remaining | Friend, that it was his aim to act the part ofa 
family, to Bradford ; and continued a member |consistent member of the religious Society of 
of Brighouse monthly meeting to the close of | Friends; evincing by his tenderness, humility, 
life. In this interval she travelled several |and Christian condescension, that love to God 
times as a minister, in different parts of the |and to his fellow creatures predominated in his 
nation, being sometimes engaged in family | mind. 
visits, and also in the weighty service of hold- | 


; During his last illness many weighty expres- 
ing public meetings. 


She was sound in doc- sions were uttered by him, some of which hay- 


| trine, and as she advanced in years, increasing- jing been preserved, are here inserted. 


ly lively in the exercise of her gift; and being} After laying in silence for some time, he said. 
careful to move therein in the right authority, |« [ have been thinking how many poor things 
we believe her labours were truly edifying to |\there are in the world, who are culfeciae san 
her friends. She entertained very humble haps much more pain than I have, and have 


views of herself, and often moved along under | nothing to lie on but a little straw, and who 


;much discouragement ; yet strengthened to/may be a great deal better than I am, and I 


maintain the warfare, and to keep the faith, | have every attendance that [ could wish; Iam 
she was enabled, through Divine mercy, to look | unable to see as yet how it mav terminate, but 
forward to a hope full of immortality. \I rather look for dissolution.”” On speaking of 

She bore a long and trying illness with|those who have separated from ; 
much patience and Christian resignation ; and | Friends, he said, ‘ they think they are rieht to 
although, at times, deeply tried by a sense of|be sure, but it is in their own opinion. a Oh! 
poverty, she was not forsaken, observing upon |the high towering imaginations! I have not 
one occasion, “ ‘There is no hope but what is|been able to see how it could be possible for 


the Society of 


life. had been visited with the day spring from founded upon Christ.” Sustained by this hope, | us to do otherwise than we do, (alluding to the 
on high, and who had been separated, by their} her mind was, throughout, preserved in great | disownments). I should like to see them all 


‘delights and delusions,’ from the sure word| quietness. 


‘To a friend, who visited her some |and bid them farewell, but it will not do now. 


of prophecy—had wandered from mountain | time before she was confined to her bed, she || am too weak, I have nothing toward them 
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but love; nothing in my heart but love and| passage, if consistent with his divine will; have 
good will toward the whole human family ; I | compassion on me, Oh! Lord, a poor un- 
cannot see how it will terminate, but I am in} worthy creature, and mitigate my pain ; if con- 
the hands of a merciful Creator, who knows| sistent with thy blessed will give me a little 
what is best for me, and in him I trust ; not my| ease; He who who turned water into wine, is 
will but thine, O God, be done.” At one time) as able to command a blessing now, as he was 
he quoted the passage, “ [ will keep him in per- in that day when personally upon earth.”” Ad-| 
fect peace whose mind is staid on me, because | dressing those who attended on him, he said,| 
he trusteth in me.”” One night, after an interval |« You have contributed to the comfort of this 
of rest, he said, “ How comfortable it is to have! poor body, I hope you will not lose your re- 
a little ease ; it demands my thankfulness and| ward ; [ am here, I believe, under the divection 
adoration, it is a favour from heaven, a great} of the divine Master, who said, ‘in my Father’s 
favour.” And during the same night, after| house are many mansions, I go to prepare a 
suffering severe pain, he said, “ Sweet Jesus,/ place for you.’ I have thought that if I could| 
give me ease, for mercy I do crave. If thou! hayea place in one corner I should be content. 
wilt give me ease, then mercy I shall have.”|{ would much rather be a door-keeper in the 
Then laying still for a few minutes, he said, | house of the Lord, than to dwell in the courts| 
“Oh! how easy, how easy, like a downy bed ‘| of princes.” And again said, “Oh! Lord God, 
I believe my feeble petition has been heard by | pe pleased to continue thy mercy to me, a poor 
the great Master; I had to complain a little, unworthy creature. Thomas was ina state of| 
human nature is weak, and whether there will) unbelief. but when his Lord came he said to 
be any more, before the conflict is over, I can- | Thomas, reach hither thy finger and behold my 
not tell.’”’— One generation passeth away and) hands, and reach hither thy hand and thrust it! 
another cometh.’’ On first day morning he ; 


: |into my side, and be not faithless but believing; | 
said, “I will stand upon my watch, [ will get} then 
me to the watch tower, and there I will hearken 


said Thomas, my Lord and my God—| 
and hear, what He will say to me, and what 


The extracts which we have given from Dr, Sew- 
all’s eulogium, on the late accomplished and estim- 
able John D. Godman, will form a rich supplement 
to the interesting biographical notice written for and 
published in “The Friend,’ Vol. 3d.,; page 249, 
The subdued and serene temper, the eloquent and 
deeply instructive style, with which the subject of 
death and the preparation for an entrance into the 


| world of spirits, is discussed by the latter, in the 


letter to his friend Judson, is at once in strict accord. 
ance with the calmness of sound philosophy, and the 
profound humility of the Christian convert. A 
coincidence rather remarkable presents in this case, 
It appears that the change in Dr. Godman’s views 
on religious subjects, wasin part attributable to 
impressions derived from a visit to “ the death bed of 
a Christian—a student of medicine.” Thus, inclu. 
ding the writer of the eulogium and Dr. Judson, we 
have the concurrent and voluntary testimony of four 
medical men, and with respect to three of them, at 
least, under circumstances peculiarly solemn, deci- 
dedly, and emphatically, and experimentally on the 
side of the truths of Revelation; a consideration 
which weshould hope would commend these extracts, 
and the biographical sketch to which reference has 
been made, to the serious attention of those who, 
unhappily, may have countenanced the suggestions 
of unbelief, should any such peruse these pages, 


The biographical account of John Smith, we 
thought merited insertion, as a delightful illustration 
of Quaker principles and habits in the formation of 


character. 





| Thomaas, because thou hast seen me thou hast} 
shall answer when I am reproved.”’ 


l| believed, blessed are they that have not seen 
Awak- | and yet have helieved a yreat 
ening from sleep he said, ** Huw cuufortable! many that are striving to do away the authority 
it would be, if I could leave you in this calm] of the Scriptures ; Lord, do open their eves.”” 
repose.’’ His brother taking leave of him to} —A4¢ one time after an interval of oie. bee 
go to meeting, he said, “ farewell, remember claimed, “Oh! heavenly harmony: Oh! holy 
me, dear brother, when thee appproaches the : : : 
Throne of Grace ; I want the prayers of my 
friends, and if we don’t see each other again, I 
hope we shall meet in a better place; | ama 
poor creature, but have a hope that it will end | tenance, and my God.” 
well : the end crowns all.’’ Then aftera little | Speaking of one whom he had lately visited, 
quiet exclaimed, “Oh! holy harmony!” and! a4 who had signified to him, that that body 
shortly afterwards added, * what a favour!’ A| that suffered had no part in our redemption, 
while after being in great pain, he said, “ Oh!) he said, “ Poor thing, if we deny a part, we| 
righteous God, if it be consistent with thy bles- uni “on eel dene tha Whele~ to tes 
sed will, grant me an easy passage : Oh! God, |). ’ 


J . , | better, and I pray that he may see better again; 
gracious God, pardon all my faults, which are! },. j. under a delusion, a grievous delusion.” 


many, and receive me again into thy favour ;| py, frequently expressed a concern for those 
this is all I crave, Oh! my God ; forgive my} who had separated from us, and said he had 
many weaknesses, and blot them out of thy! compare them to those who followed Ab- 
book of remembrance, Oh! Lord.” Atanother| .sjom in his rebellion against his father, not} 
time, ‘* Neither heights nor depths, principali-} ;, - 
ties, nor powers, | hope, will ever be able to| parture he exclaimed, * It is finished,” and 
separate me from the love of God, in Christ} 5 gain requested an easy passage, which was 
Jesus our Lord.” He said to a friend, “I have! granted. He quietly breathed his last about) 
been thinking of the passage in Scripture res-| ‘i. o’¢lock, without a struggle or a groan. 

pecting the impotent man at the pool of Beth-| 
esda, while 1 was making ready another stepped 
in before me, yet I thought 1 was on the sure 
side, for | have sometimes kept back for fear of 
expressing something that would not have the 
desired effect.” Atanother time, “ Oh! gra- 
cious God, send relief in thy own due and) 


Thore arc 


anthem !"’ and again, “ why art thou cast down, 
oh! my soul, and why art thou disquieted 


within me? hope thou in God, for I shall yet 
praise Him who is the health of my coun- 
) 


S 


nowing why.’’ On the evening of his de-| 
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The traditionary information which has 
reached us respecting him, affords no reason to 
apprehend that the portraiture isin the smallest 
degree overcharged. It has been said of him by one 
very competent to judge with discrimination in these 
matters, and who knew him personally, that he came 
the nearest to the perfect model of a Christian gen- 
tleman, of all other men with whom he had been 
acquainted. His brother, Samuel Smith, the writer 
of the historical sketches referred to, and author of 
the history of New Jersey, was also distinguished for 
his superior talents, and the useful application of 
them, both in a civil and religious capacity. 


Ata stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia quar- 
terly meeting, held at Mulberry street meeting 
house, on 5th inst. the following officers were 
appointed for the ensuing year, viz. 

Secretary—Jos. Warrington. 

Treasurer—W m. Hodgson, jr. 

Committee of Correspondence, Philadelphia 
monthly meeting—C. F. Matlack, M. C. Cope. 

Northern District—Thomas Scattergood, 
Newberry Smith, jr. 

Southern -—Chas. Evans, Blakey Sharpless. 

Western—Benj. Ellis, Geo. M. Haverstick. 

Radnor—Joshua Maule, Walker Moore. 

Mancy—Jacob Haines, Henry Batten. 

Extracted from the minutes. 
Morris Smrrn, Sec’ry. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM, 


The visiting managers, for this month, are. 
Stacy Cooke, Second street, continued, Bristol 





appointed time; not my will, but thine be done. | 

Oh! Lord, let me die the death of the righteous, | 

and let my latter end be like theirs.’ And; Werefer those who are interested in the con- 
during the same night, * Oh! bless this night cerns of the Bible Association of Friends in 
to me, gracious God, if it be consistent with thy| America, to the circular on another page. 
divine will : comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, Having had the opportunity of inspecting a 
saith the Lord; speak ye comfortably to Je-| number of copies, in different bindings, of the 
rusalem, say unto her that her warfare is) Bible printed under direction of the Associa- 
accomplished, and that she hath receive double) tion, and now ready for delivery, we acknow- 
for all her transgressions;"’ and to some whg| ledge ourselves to be much gratified with its 
were present, he said again, “ Let us intercede | appearance, and cannot doubt that it will give 
with the dear Master, to grant me an easy| general satisfaction. 


township; William Burrough, No. 11, Vine 
|street; Thomas Wistar, jr. Abington, 
Attending Physician—Samuel W. Pickering, 
Frankford. 

Consulting Physicians—Thomas C. James, 
|No. 7, York Buildings; Charles Lukens, N. 
W. corner of Mulberry and Seventh streets; 
Charles F. Matlack, No. 85, Mulberry street; 
Benjamin Ellis, No. 30, North Ninth street; 
Robert H. Huston, No. 107, Mulberry street; 
Caspar Wistar, No. 184, Mulberry street. 
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